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BULGARIA AND THE TREATY OF BERLIN. 

BY SVETOZAE TONJOROFF. 



There was a lively commotion at the British, French and Rus- 
sian chancelleries as the luncheon hour was approaching, on 
October 5th of the present year. The digestion of statesmen 
was gravely menaced by the receipt of cipher messages from 
Bulgaria, which conveyed the news that at eleven o'clock in the 
forenoon of that day Prince Ferdinand, in Tirnovo, the ancient 
capital of the Bulgarian Tsars, had proclaimed the complete 
independence of his country and had torn to shreds the paper 
bonds that Europe had imposed upon the principality thirty years 
earlier, at the Congress of Berlin. The act was disquieting to 
the official mind. It constituted a reversal of the expert judgment 
of statesmen, and especially of the expert judgment of Lord 
Beaconsfleld and Prince Bismarck, who at the Congress had 
concentrated the combined influence of Great Britain and Ger- 
many upon the task of placing a permanent check upon the future 
growth of the vassal state which they were creating. The two 
dominant plenipotentiaries — the Prussian Junker and the Eng- 
lish Jew — had pledged the power of Germany and the wealth of 
Britain to prevent the establishment of a Russian advance-post in 
the Balkans. They had decreed that the Bulgarians should be 
divided, like ancient Gaul, into three parts — the principality of 
Bulgaria, to be a vassal to Turkey ; the province of Eastern Rou- 
melia, to be governed by its people under a Governor-General 
appointed by the Sultan ; and the three vilayets known by the his- 
toric name of Macedonia, to be administered directly by Turkey 
under a modified system of autonomy. To this arrangement 
all the great Powers of Europe — some coerced by a show of force 
and others bribed by offers of actual or prospective advantages 
— affixed their signatures. Having achieved the famous gerry- 
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mander and created a new Poland, Prince Bismarck and Lord 
Beaconsfield thanked the Congress for its devotion to the cause 
of peace and dissolved it, serene in the conviction that they had 
changed the course of history with a stroke of the pen. 

But the ink was hardly dry upon the parchment when forces 
which Bismarck and Beaconsfield had utterly failed to gauge 
began to operate, silently yet irresistibly, to undo that which had 
been done. One of these forces was the sturdy and independent 
character of the Bulgarian people. Another was the lamentable 
inability of the Osmanli race to conform to the requirements of 
civilization. Yet another was the failure of Kussian diplomacy 
to grasp a few simple facts of history. 

Muscovite statesmen, as if eager to confirm the worst suspi- 
cions of Disraeli, began to treat the people whom their arms had 
just liberated, in a manner that smacked but too strongly of a 
protectorate by the grace of the boot. The high-handed methods 
employed by Kussian agents in Bulgaria quickly convinced the 
Bulgarians that between them and their cousins-german of the 
North a deep gulf was fixed. Two years after the liberation, the 
liberators were regarded at Sofia as a national peril, to be opposed 
to the utmost. In 1882, the gallant Alexander of Battenberg, 
first Prince of Bulgaria, rent asunder the leading-strings of 
Russia by announcing his adherence to the constitution which 
the Russians had sought to abrogate — in accord, undoubtedly, 
with the cynical ion mot of Prince Gortchakoff, the Russian 
plenipotentiary at the Congress of Berlin, who is recorded to have 
said, in discussing the sacred character of constitutions : " Une 
constitution, c'est comme une telle femme: elle n'est faite que 
pour etre violee." Alexander's declaration of independence marked 
the end of Russian domination in Bulgarian affairs. 

The Ottoman Empire did its part to carry out the mandate 
of history and to keep the sentiments of patriotism and resent- 
ment keen and hot in Bulgaria. Sultan Abdul Hamid II demon- 
strated his contempt for the treaty which had saved his empire 
in Europe, by promptly violating every one of its provisions which 
it lay in his power to violate. He began by declining to intro- 
duce even a semblance of reforms in Macedonia and Armenia. 
He ended by setting race aginst race in the European vilayets, 
in a destructive struggle that culminated in a European inter- 
vention with a scheme of international control. 
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The continuous state of anarchy in Macedonia exerted a pow- 
erful and unforeseen influence upon the temper and the aspirations 
of the Bulgarians. It imposed upon the people of the principality 
the necessity of organizing and maintaining a strong army which, 
in the course of time and events, might Be in a position to 
right the wrongs that were being inflicted upon their brothers 
by blood, language and faith under Turkish misrule. The con- 
trast between conditions in the principality and the adjoining 
Turkish vilayets is thus described by the late Emile de Laveleye 
in 1887, nine years after the liberation of Bulgaria: 

" What a difference between this hell [Macedonia] and freed Bulga- 
ria! Unhappily, the condition of the Bulgarians in Macedonia is now 
even more fearful . . . because the Turks and Greeks, fearing the for- 
mation some time of a great Bulgaria, join their hatreds and powers 
of injury to repress, and, if possible, to extirpate, the Slav element." 

Such was the situation that confronted the people of the 
principality. They took up the task of the future with zeal. Con- 
scripts hastened to the colors with the exaltation of devotees. The 
military uniform became the symbol of the country's hope. At 
the news of each fresh excess in Macedonia, the free people of 
Bulgaria gritted their teeth — and were reconciled anew to the 
staggering burden of militarism which they had assumed vol- 
untarily, with a cheerful devotion to a cause. All this went on 
under the surface. Outwardly, the Bulgarians were patient, 
as is their wont. Occasionally, a flash of temper in the " Peasant 
State " reminded the world of the harvest of dragons' teeth that 
was being sown in Macedonia by the hand of Abdul Hamid. 
The European chancelleries from time to time received a pro- 
test from Bulgaria against the continuance of the state of terror 
in the neighboring territory. The chancellors read these memo- 
randa — and yawned. Sometimes they did not take the trouble 
to read them. It became a fixed idea in the collective mind of 
European diplomacy that these disorders were being fomented 
by Bulgaria for her own purposes — that the Bulgarians of the 
principality were effecting the extermination of their brothers be- 
yond the boundary so as to keep up a convenient grievance ! 

Meanwhile, interesting events were casting their shadows be- 
fore in Eastern Boumelia. The Bulgarians in that province — 
who then constituted five-sixths of a population of a little less 
than a million and a half — were organizing a movement for 
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union with Bulgaria. The agitation reached its climax on Sep- 
tember 18th, 1885, when the Eoumelians sent a delegation to the 
palace of the Turkish Governor-General to invite that official 
to leave the country. The delegation called at the konah in Philip- 
popolis at two o'clock in the morning. Gavril Pasha Krus- 
tevitch, aroused out of sleep, rubbed his eyes, cast a hurried 
glance at the troops massed before his windows — and bowed low 
to the will of the people. On the following day, Prince Alexander, 
responding to the call of the Eoumelians, entered Philippopolis 
at the head of two or three regiments of Bulgarian troops, and 
proclaimed the union of the two Bulgarias, North and South, 
an accomplished fact. The Sultan, restrained by international 
considerations from going to war, consented to a " regulation " 
of the existing situation by appointing Prince Alexander Gov- 
ernor-General of Eastern Eoumelia for a term of five years. Then 
came, in quick succession, a declaration of war against Bulgaria 
by Servia as champion of the balance of power; the decisive de- 
feat of the Servians at Slivnitza, at Nish, at Pirot, and the halt- 
ing of the victorious Bulgarians on the road to Belgrade by a 
threat of Austrian intervention. 

The war and its wholly unexpected outcome demonstrated two 
facts which produced an impression upon the world and fore- 
shadowed the course of destiny on the Balkan Peninsula. One 
of these facts was the hitherto unsuspected capacity of the Bul- 
garians for organization. The other was their inevitable pre- 
ponderance among the small states of the peninsula. When 
Eussian intrigue finally brought about the abdication of Prince 
Alexander, by this time the idol of his people, the crisis failed 
to afloct the permanence of things in the country. The regency 
that was created in 1887 to take over the Government demon- 
strated, under the aggressive leadership of Stefan Stambouloff, 
the "Bismarck of the Balkans," the determination of the Bul- 
garians to be neither Eussian proteges nor Turkish vassals. By 
a series of brilliant moves upon the chess-board of diplomacy, 
Stambouloff rejected the last vestige of Eussian guardianship. 
To do this, he found it necessary to execute the death sentence 
upon a few of the agents who had been sent out of St. Petersburg 
to promote disorders in the country. These details of the policy 
of defence were denounced by Eussia, with an appropriate display 
of indignation, as acts of barbarism. Stambouloff retorted by 
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handing over to the European press copies of letters bearing the 
signatures of Russian diplomats — notably those of M. Yonine, 
consul-general at Sofia, and M. Hitrovo, minister at Bucharest — 
which disclosed the fantastic methods of Muscovite statecraft. 

While he was cheeking the activities of Russia on the one 
hand, the " Bismarck of the Balkans " was playing a masterly 
game with Turkey on the other. When Prince Ferdinand of 
Saxe-Coburg and Gotha was elected by the Sobranje at Tirnovo 
to the vacant throne, he found that the theoretically vassal state 
had already established an actual sovereignty among the nations 
of the earth. At Constantinople, the Bulgarian agent was a 
recognized member of the diplomatic corps. A similar position 
was accorded to Bulgaria at Paris, at London, at Vienna. The 
signatories of the Treaty of Berlin had winked broadly at that 
provision of the preposterous instrument which bound a European 
nation to the chariot-wheels of an Asiatic despotism. The work 
of Prince Bismarck and Lord Beaconsfield was crumbling under 
the weight of the logic of events. 

But all that had been accomplished in Bulgaria up to 1887 
was preliminary to the work that awaited Prince Ferdinand, who, 
during the twenty-one years of his occupancy of the palace at 
Sofia, has displayed an energy in action and a power of control 
in inaction, that have marked him as a person to be reckoned with 
in the final solution of that riddle of statesmen, the Eastern Ques- 
tion. The grandson of Louis Philippe, at the very outset of his 
reign, was confronted by a combination of unfavorable circum- 
stances which might well have caused even a man of his unusual 
endowment of courage and resolution to hesitate before the under- 
taking. Russia withheld her recognition from the new Prince 
of Bulgaria because the Bulgarians had laughed to scorn the 
candidacy of an Asiatic khan, whose pretensions to the princely 
throne had received the endorsement of official personages on the 
Neva, Turkey refused to recognize him, because the vassal had 
seen fit to elect a prince without consulting the suzerain. The 
rest of the Powers suspended judgment while they awaited the 
issue. The situation required tact of the highest order. 

Prince Ferdinand, even before the echoes of the " Te Deums " 
and the salvoes of artillery that had welcomed him to the country 
had died out, settled down to work. He had the aid of patriotic 
ministers and of a gracious lady — his mother, the Princess Clem- 
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entine, whose name is now a kindly memory in the country of her 
adoption. The people as one man worked with their prince, con- 
structing a great network of national railways, developing a pros- 
perous foreign commerce, perfecting a public-school system that is 
fast eliminating illiteracy, building up an army organization which 
has opened the eyes of the world by its efficiency and by its in- 
tense devotion to the cause that brought it into being. Every 
barrack became a school, not only for the study of the arts of war, 
but also for instruction in reading, writing and arithmetic. At 
every army post was established a schoolroom, where, in the eve- 
ning, the recruits from the farms and the pastures were taught 
their letters by the young officers — themselves for the most part 
taken from the plough and the threshing-floor — who in the day- 
time had taught them how to shoot straight and defend the 
country " from internal and external foes." 

By 1893, Prince Ferdinand had achieved the preliminary suc- 
cess of his reign. Bulgaria had become " regular " in an inter- 
national sense. Eussia had reconciled herself to the inevitable. 
So had Turkey. So had the other Powers. Incidentally, a 
change had been effected by imperceptible degrees in the status 
of Eastern Koumelia. True, Prince Ferdinand still held the Gov- 
ernorship of the former Turkish province by appointment from 
His Imperial Majesty the Sultan, but it had come to be well 
understood at Constantinople that the nomination of any other 
prince to the post would require something more than an imperial 
trade to make it effective. Abdul Hamid preferred not to try 
the experiment. He was not prepared to employ force. There- 
fore, he permitted matters to drift until even the formality of 
appointment was discontinued at Yildiz, and Bulgarian possession 
of Eastern Eoumelia acquired sanction as a formally recognized 
fact. The province ceased to be called Eastern Koumelia. It 
became South Bulgaria. The Bulgarians, in effect, had wiped 
out one of the boundaries which the gentlemen at Berlin had 
traced upon the map in an effort to keep them divided— and con- 
sequently ineffective. 

Another arbitrary boundary remains to be obliterated. It is 
the line that separates the Bulgarians of the new Tsardom from 
their brothers in the three vilayets of Macedonia. Under the pro- 
visions of the Treaty of San Stef ano, which the Powers at Berlin 
replaced with the Bismarck-Beaconsfield scheme of partition, the 
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greater part of Macedonia was included within the boundaries 
of the principality. The Bulgarian state was placed within reach 
of an outlet to the Mediterranean, via the iEgean Sea. With 
such a gateway for their commerce, the Bulgarians would ere now 
have solved the Macedonian problem after a prompt fashion of 
their own, and the Eastern Question never would have troubled 
the slumbers of statesmen. The Treaty of San Stefano, however, 
had accomplished its moral purpose, despite its summary abro- 
gation. It had created the ideal toward which the Bulgarians 
have aimed ever since their liberation, and will continue to aim 
until they shall have achieved it. The " Great Bulgaria " is the 
watchword of minister, soldier and peasant alike. It is the Shib- 
boleth of politics, the test of patriotism, the inspiration under 
which farmers and townsmen send their sons to the regiments 
and their taxes to the treasury without a murmur of discontent. 
It is the end toward which the. energies of the nation are bent 
with a singleness of purpose which somehow recalls the develop- 
ment of Japan from a fairy-tale to a menace and the stolid growth 
of Prussia from a geographical term to a colossus. 

Nowhere is it better realized than at Sofia that upon the solu- 
tion of the problem of Macedonia hinges the future of the Balkan 
Peninsula. The people of Bulgaria, during the thirty years of 
their freedom, have spared neither labor nor treasure in the work 
of maintaining the life of their nationality across the frontier. 
The Macedonians, under the grotesque Ottoman administration, 
are taxed heavily for the support of schools; but the schools are 
never granted. They pay outrageously large amounts for public 
improvements; but these improvements are never vouchsafed. 
They stagger under a load of imposts for the upkeep of a civil 
service system, a judiciary and a police; yet the Turkish Govern- 
ment, despite its solemn undertakings under the Treaty of Ber- 
lin, has never given the population the elementary guarantees 
of existence — security of life and property, without which no 
progress is possible. Under these discouraging circumstances the 
Macedonians have looked to the principality for aid and comfort. 
If the Bulgarian schools in Macedonia have been developed largely 
with funds from Bulgaria, it is because the sentiment of race unity 
has been the key-note to the policies of the principality from the 
moment of its inception. If Bulgaria from time to time has 
been overrun by refugees from Macedonia, involving a heavy 
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drain upon the treasury and upon the resources of private charity, 
it is because the Macedonians recognize in the new Tsardom their 
natural protector. 

The difficulties of the problem presented by the determination 
of the Bulgarians to unite with their neighbors are keenly ap- 
preciated by Tsar Ferdinand and his advisers. There are no illu- 
sions at Sofia concerning the profundity of Austria's desire for 
Salonica. Neither have Bulgarian statesmen failed to take ac- 
count of Italian, Servian and Greek pretensions. But all these 
obstacles to the realization of the ideal of " Great Bulgaria " are 
not regarded as insurmountable. The history of the Tsardom 
has shown conclusively that the unexpected is by no means the 
impossible in the Balkans. Before 1885, a prophecy that Bul- 
garia in that very year would acquire Eastern Boumelia, without 
firing a shot, would have reflected badly upon the prophet's re- 
pute for sanity. Before October 5th of this year, the forecaster 
who should have undertaken to predict that Bulgaria would de- 
clare its independence of Turkey without bringing on a Balkan 
war, would have been laughed to scorn as a dreamer of fantastic 
dreams. Yet both events are a part of the archives of the chan- 
celleries. 

There are indications that the Bulgarian Foreign Office discerns 
the day drawing nigh when the grouping of the Powers will be 
such as to give to Tsar Ferdinand a free hand in the solution of 
the Macedonian problem. That problem, be it remembered, is 
not nearly so complicated as the vociferous claims of contending 
politicians might make it appear. The Bulgarians constitute a 
clear majority of the population of Macedonia. The Greek 
propaganda, despite its noisy manifestations, is a purely exotic 
movement. The best proof of the fact that the weakness of the 
Greek position in Macedonia is thoroughly realized at Athens, 
is to be found in the bitter opposition which the Greek agitators 
have offered to the suggestion, repeatedly made by the Bulgarians, 
that the question of race preferences in the three vilayets be re- 
ferred to a plebiscite of that territory, to be conducted under 
international auspices in order to assure an untrammelled ex- 
pression of sentiment. If the Greeks are even partly sincere in 
their contention that Macedonia is inhabited by a predominantly 
Greek population, why do they not accept the conclusive test 
to which they have been challenged ? 
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The Italian pretensions to a part of Macedonia need not be 
considered seriously, because they rest upon no ethnological basis, 
and, moreover, are completely offset by rival Austrian claims. 
No district in Macedonia is inhabited even partly by a people of 
Italian origin or Italian traditions. Italy figures in the specula- 
tion merely as a self-appointed protector of the Albanians — who, 
however, neither speak an Italian dialect nor show any other 
sign of race-kinship with the people of the Italian Peninsula. 
The Servian propaganda is not so completely devoid of convinc- 
ing characteristics as the Italian, but it is confined to the vilayet 
of Kossovo, known as " Old Servia." To territory beyond that 
even the most chauvinistic among the Serbs lay no claim. 

The only logical heirs to the gateway into the iEgean, then, are 
Austria-Hungary and Bulgaria. Austrian designs upon Salonica 
are inspired exclusively by military and economic considerations. 
The statesmen at Vienna are frankly waiting for the psychological 
moment. So are the Bulgarians, who rest their case confidently 
upon the argument that the numerically dominant unit in the 
population of Macedonia is Bulgarian by blood, language and 
sympathies. They point, for the benefit of their Austro-Hun- 
garian rivals, to the fact that the digestive system of the Dual Em- 
pire is already overloaded with racial incompatibilities. There are 
not lacking, even in Austria, men who gravely fear that the com- 
ing attack of acute indigestion will begin at the bier of Franz 
Josef. 

It is firmly believed at Sofia that the problem of the Near 
East will never be solved for good until it is solved upon ethnic 
lines. It was Cavour who said, during the period of Italy's strug- 
gle for unification, that the problem of nationalism was the dom- 
inant factor in the political life of his epoch. Tsar Ferdinand, 
and the Bulgarian nation as a unit behind him, hold the unalter- 
able conviction that the same principle must rule in the affairs 
of to-day, and that the Eastern Question ultimately will be 
disposed of with due regard to legitimate race-aspirations and 
in conformity with the inexorable logic of history. Meanwhile, 
with untiring industry and infinite patience, Bulgaria has achieved 
the prologue to the drama that is yet to be played upon the Balkan 
stage. 

SVETOZAK TONJOROPF. 



